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NOTES AND COMMENT 

Centenary of the battle of Maipu. — On March 29 the Department of 
State sent a telegram to the American Embassy at Santiago, Chile, 
instructing the Ambassador to congratulate the Chilean Government 
on the centenary of the glorious battle of Maipu. The Ambassador was 
instructed at the same time to point out to the Chilean Government 
that this year is also the centenary of friendly diplomatic relations 
which have existed between Chile and the United States. The first 
American Diplomatic Representative sent to Chile, Theodorick Bland, 
offered congratulations to the Government of Chile on the "late splendid 
victory of Maipu" and after a century of free government and progress 
in Chile, the United States again takes pleasure in congratulating that 
country. 

It is interesting to remember, in connection with the anniversary of 
Maipu, that victory was achieved with arms and ammunition obtained 
in a large part from the United States. Not only in guns, but with men 
did the United States participate in the Chilean fight for liberation, for 
in 1818 an American citizen, Wooster by name, holding the rank of 
Captain in the Chilean Navy, while commanding the Lautaro was first 
to board the Spanish man of war, Maria Isabel. Wooster was later 
made a rear-admiral by the Government of Chile. In 1818 other citi- 
zens of the United States were fighting and dying for Chilean liberty, 
and the Government of the United States took the stand that the Chilean 
people were not insurgents but were engaged in a civil contest in which 
each of the contestants was entitled to equal rights and respect. The 
United States took the lead four years later in according recognition to 
the Chilean Government. 

An extract from the"Report of Theodorick Bland to the Honorable John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 1818", follows: 

On the 15th of April, 1818, I left Buenos Aires, and on the 26th arrived in Men- 
doza. The distance, by the way of the post road which I traveled, is estimated at 
nine hundred miles. After making the necessary preparations in Mendoza for 
crossing the Andes, I set out on the 29th April and arrived in Santiago de Chili on 
the 5th May following. On the 7th of May I called on Don Antonio Jose de 
Irisarri, and told him I wished to present my respects to the Supreme Director of 
the state, and to make some communications to him, with which I was charged by 
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the President of the United States. Mr. Irisarri, after seeing the Director, 
replied that it would be agreeable to him to receive my visit on the next day at ten 
o'clock, when he would do himself the pleasure of introducing me. 

On the next day, accordingly, at the hour appointed, I waited on the Director, 
and found him in the common hall of audience and business. He received me 
respectfully, and I congratulated him on the late splendid victory of Maipu, 
which had freed his country from its foreign foes, secured its independence, and 
would, I was sure, be attended with the happiest consequences. He expressed his 
pleasure at my congratulations and good wishes. 

I told him I was one of those who had been sent by the President of the United 
States in a public ship to that country, for the purpose of obtaining correct infor- 
mation of its situation, and making some communications as to the course pur- 
sued by the United States, as well in a general as a particular point of view, that 
the President and people of the United States felt a lively interest in the fate of 
that country, whose people were not looked on as insurgents in rebellion, but as 
waging a civil contest, in which each of the contending parties were entitled to 
equal rights and respect; that the United States had, and would, observe the 
most strict and perfect neutrality; and that nothing should be yielded, or in any 
manner conceded to the one, which would not, in like manner, be granted to the 
other, according to the law of nations. He said he had already been assured of the 
friendly and neutral disposition of the United States, and that it was expected the 
independence of Chili would be first recognized by the first independent Govern- 
ment of their own continent. I assured him that the United States wished no 
advantages of any kind whatever of this infant republic; that he would see, by 
the late message of the President to Congress, the United States neither wished, 
nor would ask, any commercial advantages of that country, in any treaty which 
might hereafter be formed between them ; that the interests of my country were 
altogether and perfectly compatible with the best interests of that; that the 
United States not only wished that country independent, but also earnestly hoped 
it might be free; so that each might thus form a security to free institutions, and 
contribute to the prosperity of the other; and that the late splendid victory hav- 
ing swept from Chili every thing like a foreign foe, I presumed it would now set 
about forming a constitution and form of government for itself. He said he 
felt assured of the mutual interests and goodwill which subsisted between our 
countries. 

An address by Dr. Alejandro Alvarez. — On March 1, 1918, the eminent 
Chilean scholar, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, gave the following address at 
the University of California: "At this time — a most vital and tragic 
one for humanity and especially for this great republic — it is indeed a 
pleasure for a Latin- American to find himself in the midst of the students 
of this renowned University, and to assure you that all of Latin-America 
sympathizes with, and renders her unqualified moral support to, your 
country, and also to your president. 

"There is a strange contrast in the present epoch that merits notice; 
at the moment when the greatest cataclysm recorded in the history of 
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humanity has swept over Europe — a cataclysm that has divided the 
European nations into two rival groups — amongst our own countries 
there exists the closest harmony and unity of ideals and principles. 

"Making use of her commercial influence, Germany believed she could 
force Latin-America into opposition to this country. She has endeavored 
to create in this hemisphere the rivalry already existing between the 
two groups of European States. In this attempt she has failed. Latin- 
America understands perfectly that her independence and international 
integrity, which would be seriously menaced by the triumph of the 
Central Powers, is of far greater importance than mere commercial 
advantages. Latin-America gives her complete sympathy to the cause 
of the United States and the Allies also, because she heartily endorses 
the ideas and principles of international organization which induced the 
United States to enter the war. 

"On the other hand the suspicion with which Latin-America had pre- 
viously looked upon the United States has entirely disappeared — thanks 
to the cordiality and judicious policy of this country, particularly within 
the last few years, in its relations with Latin-America. 

"The peaceful policy of President Wilson with regard to Mexico, and 
his act in calling together the representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile, the three largest countries of Latin-America — now commonly 
known as the A. B. C. powers — as mediators in the conflict, marked a 
new era. To the Continental bonds of friendship thereby proclaimed 
and sealed, the United States owes, and can be thankful for, the present 
friendly attitude of Latin-America. 

"What is still necessary is that these bonds of friendship shall con- 
tinue to grow and be lasting, so that the United States may not in the 
future distrust or fear Latin-America, and that Latin-America may 
neither distrust nor fear the United States. 

"The best way in which to develop this solidarity is to work, as a unit, 
for the reconstruction of international society on a more stable basis 
after the war. The ideal — the prophecy — of unity of outlook will thus 
become a reality. Latin-America supports with unanimity the prin- 
ciples and ideals that President Wilson has promulgated during the war, 
because they are noble, sincere, and unselfish; for the United States 
desires no individual gain, but only the future welfare of the countries 
of the world. The German Chancellor, however, in his recent address 
before the Reichstag, published on February 27, declares that the 
principles proposed by President Wilson as the basis upon which the 
future international society must be founded and developed, 'must 
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not be proposed by the President of the United States alone, but must 
also be recognized definitely by all states and nations'. We, the 
Latin-Americans, can reply to the German Chancellor that all of Latin- 
America does accept the principles set forth by President Wilson, be- 
cause they are the only ones which can assure peace in the future. 

"Moreover, the American Institute of International Law is already 
working for the unification of the international doctrines of all America. 
In each one of the twenty-one countries of our continent, there exists a 
national society of international law, and the union, or federation, of 
these twenty-one societies constitutes the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law. Since the European war began, the Institute has been 
occupied with the preparation and elaboration of projects relative to 
the reconstruction of international law after the war. As soon as the 
war is ended all nations of the world must meet to establish a new basis 
for the society of nations. The American continent must stand forth 
united, supporting the same ideas and doctrines; in that case they will 
have great weight in the decisions of the world assembly. We can well 
say, with satisfaction and without pretence, that the American conti- 
nent is now preparing to assure the triumph of its liberal and demo- 
cratic ideals in the international law that will later be established. 

"In order to complete our continental solidarity, it is necessary, how- 
ever, to extend and develop the intellectual relations between the uni- 
versities of the New World. And the accomplishment of this must 
come through our study of one another, in order that each may know 
the other better. In the study of the political and social sciences — 
especially of history, constitutional law, and international law, in which 
too exclusive attention is now given to the political and social life of 
Europe — attention must henceforth be paid to the political and social 
life of our own countries. That is to say, in the United States the in- 
stitutions and international doctrines of Latin-America must be more 
closely studied; and in the Latin-American universities, the life, in- 
stitutions, and international doctrines of the United States must be 
studied to a greater extent. Finally, it is necessary that all the univer- 
sities of our continent should be brought into more intimate contact, 
in order to facilitate the study of the great political, economic, and social 
problems that will arise after the great war. 

"A new era in international relations is now beginning — an era 
which will assure peace, prosperity, and happiness to this continent and 
to the world at large." 
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The Caravel Santa Maria. — Mr. Charles W. Stewart, Superintendent of 
Naval Records and Library of the Navy Department, recently became 
interested in the whereabouts of the replica of Columbus's caravel, 
Santa Maria, which was formerly at Chicago. He found that there were 
various conflicting reports in regard to this vessel. From one source, 
he heard that the vessel was thought to have been placed in the custody 
of the Hispanic Society of America in New York some years ago. An- 
other report was to the effect that it had been loaned to the Boston 
Institute of Technology for exhibition at the Commencement of 1916. 
A third report was that the vessel had been seen at Bridgeport in the 
summer of 1915 ; and a fourth that it had never been taken from Chicago. 
The Pittsburg Observer of May 9, 1918, reported that it had been sold at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, to satisfy towing claims amount- 
ing to $1,000. After persistent investigation, Mr. Stewart was able to 
get the facts of the matter, which are as follows: 

"The Nina and Pinta are now anchored in the yacht harbor in 
Jackson Park. The Santa Maria was taken from Chicago some five 
years ago by one Charles Stephenson with the intention of taking her to 
California to be exhibited at the fair which was held there in 1915-16. 
He failed in this project, and never got farther than Boston, Mass. In 
1917 he made, an effort to return the vessel to Chicago, but got into 
financial difficulties with a towing company, and the vessel put into the 
harbor at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, where it was seized 
for debt by the towing company and finally sold at auction in the British 
Admiralty Court, when it was bought by one Dr. Leo Frank, an Ameri- 
can citizen who is in business at Charlottetown. The South Park 
Commissioners have since purchased the vessel back from Dr. Frank, 
and within the last three weeks possession was taken by their rep- 
resentative and she is now (June, 1918) somewhere in the St. Lawrence 
River on her way back to Chicago. When she reaches Chicago she 
will be anchored in the Jackson Park harbor along with her sister 
ships." 

The name " Latin- America." — The Hispano America, of San Fran- 
cisco, in its issue of June 9, 1918, reprints an interesting letter from La 
Prensa, of New York City, written to the latter periodical by Sr. Juan 
C. Cebrian, of San Francisco. Parts of this letter, all of which is of 
interest to students of Hispanic America, are here reproduced in Eng- 
lish. "I desire," says the writer of the letter, "to call your attention to 
the important decision made on January 6, by the Madrid daily, El Sol, 
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namely, to cease using the erroneous and mistaken appellation 'Latin- 
American.' El Sol yielded to the reasons adduced by Srs. R. Menendez 
Pidal and Mariano Cavia in their letters of January 4 and 5. The letter 
of Sr. Men6ndez was published in English in Inter -America last April. 
That of the academician Mariano de Cavia, vibrant with well seasoned 
truths, contains in addition, the authoritative opinions of the eminent 
and voluminous author, E. J. Rodo, and those of the Portuguese national 
political poet, Almeida Garret, in favor of the appellation 'Hispanic 
American' and opposed to the intrusive appellation 'Latin', which has 
been spreading and threatening to subvert the public mind under the 
guise of pedantic generalities. . . . Below I quote Rodo's remarks 
in his famous book 'Ariel': 

" 'We South Americans, when it is a question of subscribing to this 
unity of race, have no need of speaking of a "Latin America". We have 
no need of calling ourselves "Latin Americans" in order to apply a 
general name to ourselves that may include us all; for we can call our- 
selves by a name that signifies a unity much more intimate and con- 
crete. We can call ourselves "Ibero Americans", the descendants of 
the heroic, civilizing race that only politically has been broken up into 
two European nations. We might even go farther and say that the 
very name "Hispanic American" is also applicable to the natives of 
Brazil, and this I assert on the authority of Almeida-Garret, for since 
the name "Spain" in its original and proper meaning was a geographical 
appellation, and not a political name or the name of a nationality, 
Portugal has today in fact as complete a right to share in this name 
"Spain" as those parts of the Peninsula which constitute the present 
Spanish nationality; and therefore, Almeida-Garret, the poet par 
excellence of Lusitanian national sentiment, affirms that the Portuguese 
could, without prejudice to their independence and with entire pro- 
priety, call themselves 'Spaniards'." 

"We see then, that the national poet par excellence of Portugal thought 
as we do; and that the Portuguese could, with entire propriety, call 
themselves 'Hispanic Americans', as well as the other natives of South 
America. As was to be expected, authorized Portuguese, Uruguayan, 
and Peninsular-Spanish opinions coincide with ethnographic, historic, 
and philological truth, with the truth adopted by the whole world for 
the space of four centuries; for it is only withiii a very few years that the 
intrusive appellation 'Latin' has insidiously been trying to substitute 
itself for the original adjective. Let us all rest assured that there 
exist but two Americas, namely, the Anglo-Saxon or English and the 
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Hispanic. There is no Teutonic or Latin America. The Teutonic 
nations were not those which founded and acquired English America, 
but England solely. Neither was it the Latin nations which created, 
nourished, and molded the rest of America (older and more extensive), 
but Spain and Portugal only — that is Hispania. This week there will 
be published . . . the first number of The Hispanic American 
Historical Review under the direction of a board of eight professors 
from six universities of North America stretching from Columbia 
University to the University of California, and it is to be noted that these 
historians, in harmony with the Hispanic American Society, have 
adopted the logical, historical, and secular appellation 'Hispanic 
America' and rejected the intrusive appellation 'Latin'. . . . Al- 
though Tbero American' might be used with propriety, it carries an 
idea much more remote, and there is no doubt that 'Hispanic American' 
is preferable and more adequate, notwithstanding that El Sol has 
elected for the present to use Tbero.' " 

In its List of Publications and Depository Libraries and Institutions 
(no. 5), dated February 1, 1918, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace says: "On May 20, 1916, the Executive Committee of 
the Carnegie Endowment established a list of Depository Libraries and 
Institutions, to receive all publications of the Endowment, whether 
published for free distribution or sold at a price. The libraries included 
in this list have agreed to establish and maintain card catalogues of 
these publications, and to make them conveniently accessible to all 
persons desiring to consult them." The libraries and educational 
institutions in South and Central America (including Cuba and 
Mexico) acting as depositories for the publications of the Endowment 
are as follows : 

Argentina Colegio Nacional, Mendoza. 

Colegio Nacional, Rosario. 
Universidad Nacional, Cordoba. Colegio Nacional, Salta. 

Universidad Nacional, La Plata. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires, Bolivia 

Museo Social Argentine, Buenos Aires. Colegio de Jurisprudenciaj La Paz . 
Facultad de Derecho y dencxas Sow- Univergidad Mayor de San Francisco 

ales, Buenos Aires. Xavier Sucre 

Colegio Nacional, Corrientes. 

Colegio Nacional, Tucuman. Brazil 

Colegio Nacional, Santiago del Estero. 

Colegio de los Jesuitas, Sante Fe. Faculdade de Direito, Sao Salvador, 

Colegio. Nacional, Jujuy. Bahia. 
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Faculdade de Direito, Porto Alegre, 

Rio Grande do Sul. 
Faculdade de Direito, Recife, Pernam- 

buco. 
Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Faculdade de Direito, Sao Paulo, Sao 

Paulo. 
Faculdade de Direito, Bello Horisonte, 

Minas Geraes. 
Faculdade de Direito, Nossa Senhora 

de Belem, Para. 

Chile 
Liceo de Concepcidn, Concepcion. 
Biblioteca Nacional de Chile, Santiago 
Universidad Cat61ica de Santiago, San- 
tiago. 
Universidad de Chile, Santiago. 

Colombia 

Academia Colombiana de Jurispru- 
dencia, Bogota. 

Museo Nacional, Bogota. 

Universidad Hispanoamericana, Bo- 
gota. 

Universidad de Cartagena, Cartagena. 



Ecuador 

Colegio Nacional, Guayaquil. 
Universidad Central del Ecuador, 
Quito. 

Paraguay 
Universidad Nacional, Asunci6n. 
Peru 

Colegio Nacional, Chiclayo, Lam- 

bayeque. 
Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, 

Lima. 
Universidad del Cuzco, Cuzco, Cuzco. 

Uruguay 

Universidad de Montevideo, Mon- 
tevideo. 
Biblioteca Nacional, Montevideo. 

Venezuela 

Universidad Central de Venezuela, 

Caracas. 
Colegio Nacional, Cumana. 



CENTRAL AMERICA 



Costa Rica 
Colegio de San Luis, Cartago. 
Escuela Normal, Heredia. 
Liceo de Costa Rica, San Jos6. 

Cuba 
Universidad de Habana, Habana. 
Biblioteca Nacional, Habana. 

Guatemala 
Universidad de Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Honduras 
Colegio Nacional, Santa Rosa. 
Universidad Central de la Republica, 
Tegucigalpa. 



Mexico 
Colegio Nacional, Durango, Durango. 
Escuela de Jurisprudencia, Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco. 
Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico, D. F. 
Colegio de Morelia, Morelia, Mi- 
choacan. 

Nicaragua 
Universidad de Nicaragua, Le6n. 

Salvador 
Universidad de El Salvador, San Sal- 
vador. 



Professor William R. Shepherd, of Columbia University is a cor- 
responding member of the Cuban Academy of History. He is also 
Consejero (Counsellor) for the United States of "Vida Internacional", 
a publication to appear at Madrid after the war under the joint general 
editorship of Rafael Altamira and Rafael Vehils. His book Latin 
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America has had the good fortune to have as its translator into Spanish, 
Rufino Blanco Fombona, the Venezuelan Litterateur. It is volume 
XIX. in the "Biblioteca de Ciencias Politicas y Sociales", published by 
the "Editorial America" of Madrid. It will be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Shepherd, for the American Historical Review, reviewed all the 
volumes of the "Biblioteca Ayacucho" published by the "Editorial 
America" under the editorship of Blanco Fombona. He is in addition 
the review editor of all Hispanic historical publications for Political 
Science Quarterly, and has lately completed the manuscript of the last 
volume in Allen Johnson's series Chronicles of America, the title of which 
is "The Hispanic Nations of the New World". This work outlines the 
history of the Hispanic Republics, 1783-1918. Professor Shepherd is 
engaged in the preparation of a comprehensive history of Hispanic 
America, both colonial and republican. 

Dr. Roger H. Merriman, who has recently attained to a full pro- 
fessorship in Harvard University has been commissioned captain in the 
United States army and assigned to duty as aide-de-camp to Major 
General W. S. Graves, of the Ordnance Department. After a short 
stay at Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, California, he had expected to ac- 
company the Eighth Division to France, but the Division has been 
sent to Siberia instead. When the French officers visited Harvard Uni- 
versity some little time ago, Captain Merriman acted as interpreter 
for them. 

Dr. Julius Klein, of Harvard University, at present on leave there- 
from as chief of the Latin American Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, in Wash- 
ington, has been awarded the David A. Wells prize in Economics this 
year. This prize is awarded annually by the Department of Economy 
of Harvard University for the most important contribution in the field 
of Economics by the holder of a recent Harvard degree. The subject 
of Dr. Klein's work is The Mesta: a Study in Spanish Economic History. 
It deals with the history of the famous guild of Castilian sheep owners, 
which was founded in 1273 and lasted until 1836. The Mesta was one 
of the oldest and most influential economic organizations in the history 
of western Europe. It developed the merino breed of sheep and for 
several centuries virtually controlled the Spanish woolen trade, which 
was a highly important factor in medieval and early modern European 
commerce. The financial support, in fact, given to the crown by the 
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Mesta in the sixteenth century, both through wool taxes and through 
forced loans was an important resource in the prosecution of exploration 
and settlement of America, as well as in the wars of the Hapsburgs. 
Attempts were made to introduce the institution of the Mesta into 
Spanish America in the sixteenth century. One of the first measures 
taken by Cortes was the incorporation of a set of laws into the ordinances 
of the City of Mexico, by which the institution was introduced into New 
Spain. Subsequent events proved, however, that this was only another 
illustration of the curious Spanish incompetence to judge carefully 
economic factors. The geographic and agrarian conditions in America 
were entirely different from those which made the peculiar institution of 
the Mesta a possibility and even a necessity in Castile. The chief feature 
of the Mesta was the semi-annual migration of flocks between summer 
and winter pasturage. In view of the enormous numbers of sheep in- 
volved, frequently running into several millions a year, an elaborate 
system of special cross-country highways was maintained, a corps of 
active itinerant justices (entregadores) protected the flocks en route, and 
a formidable array of legal talent was always at hand to defend the cause 
of the sheepowners before the royal courts. The book is now being 
prepared by the Harvard University Press, and is expected to be pub- 
lished in the early fall. It will be illustrated with cuts, maps, and fac- 
similes of fifteenth and sixteenth century documents. 

In the June number of The History Teacher's Magazine, Professor 
Mary W. Williams of Goucher College writes on an "Outline for the 
Incidental Study of Latin-American History in Secondary Schools". 
She notes the increasing interest that is manifest among high school 
teachers in regard to the history of Hispanic America. She suggests 
that the high-school teacher give "the essentials of Latin-American 
history in an incidental manner in connection with the courses in United 
States history. The idea is to introduce information regarding Latin 
America at logical points in the course. And much of this information 
can be conveyed by means of comparison of historical development in 
the two social units, a method which will serve to clarify and emphasize 
United States history while giving the pupil a bird's-eye view of a new 
field." A tentative outline is suggested for such incidental study, in- 
cluding: I. "Aboriginal America"; II. "Colonial period"; III. "Estab- 
lishment of Latin-American independence"; IV. "Political instability"; 
V. "Rise of republican rule in Latin-America"; VI. "Latin-America 
and the race question"; VII. "Present-day Latin-America". This 
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interesting article closes with a bibliographical list, which the author 
says "makes no pretense at completeness", for those who may wish to 
enter upon such a study as she has outlined. The bibliographical list 
is subdivided into Guides to bibliography; syllabus; general history 
and description; special states or regions; pre-Columbian period; co- 
lonial period and wars for independence ; and periodical publications. 

Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, who has been Librarian of Northwestern 
University since 1908 has severed his connection with that institution 
and has entered commercial life. During the time of his office, the library 
grew from 70,184 volumes and about 47,500 pamphlets to 115,492 
volumes and approximately 85,200 pamphlets. One of the most not- 
able, as well as one of the largest collections added in recent years to 
the Library is that of South American History. This is among the very 
best of the collections touching South American history west of the 
Alleghanies. It contains all the standard works and series as well as 
many rare works, and in addition a notable collection of manuscripts. 
In October, 1917, the Library published Fr. Benigno Bibolotti's Mose- 
teno Vocabulary and Treatises, which was based upon a manuscript 
discovered in the South American manuscript collection by Dr. R. R, 
Schuller. 

Announcement has been made of the appointment to Native Sons of 
the Golden West Fellowships in history at the University of California 
of Miss Doris West Bepler, and Messrs. Ralph Kuykendall, John Joseph 
Hill, and Raymond Chambers. The first three are graduate students of 
the University of California, while the fourth is a graduate of North- 
western University and a graduate student of Harvard University. 

Sr. Juan C. Cebrian, of San Francisco, California, who has long been 
actively interested in Hispanic American history, has recently been 
elected to honorary membership in the Royal Academy of History (La 
Real Academia de la Historia) , of Madrid. This honor is all the more 
accentuated, as there are only twelve of such memberships bestowed 
by the Academy. It was granted to Sr. Cebrian as a tribute to his 
efforts in promoting historical study in Spain and America. 

Mr. Archer Huntington, of the Hispanic Society of New York, has 
once more been knighted by the King of Spain, this time receiving the 
Grand Cross of Charles III., an honor that has come to few men outside 
of Spain. 
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In its budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the government 
of Venezuela has an item of $535,975 for the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The Archbishop of Quito, Rev. Dr. Federico Gonzalez Suarez, long 
known as an eminent historian of Ecuador, died recently at the age of 
about 90. 

A recent development that will undoubtedly have great influence in 
the Hispanic American field is the founding of the Cortes Society which 
took place in New York City in the year 1917. The purpose of the 
society is to publish rare or inaccessible early works of Hispanic America 
which have never before appeared in English. Two works have al- 
ready been issued, namely, The Conquest of Mexico (New York, 1917), 
by the Anonymous Conqueror, edited by Marshall H. Saville, and The 
Conquest of Peru (New York, 1917), by Pedro Sancho, edited by Philip 
Ainsworth Means. The officers of the Society are : President, Frederick 
Webb Hodge; Secretary-treasurer, Marshall H. Saville; Vice president 
Major General Hugh L. Scott. The Council of the Society is composed 
of the officers ex officio and George Parker Winship and Philip Ains- 
worth Means. The address of the Society is Museum of the American 
Indian, Broadway, at 156th Street, New York City. The Society 
plans to locate its publications as evenly as possible among the various 
countries of Hispanic America, although it is, perhaps, inevitable that 
such countries as Mexico and Peru will have more attention devoted to 
them than such countries as Argentina and Brazil. 



HISPANIC AMERICAN COURSES IN UNITED STATES EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Brown University 

In its courses in History (catalogue, 1917-1918), nos. 19 and 20 are 
devoted to American History to 1787. The subject forms a general 
course covering the colonial and revolutionary periods and including a 
survey of French and Spanish as well as of English colonization. It is a 
three hour course throughout the year, and is elective for Juniors, 
Seniors, and Graduates, and for Sophomores who have credit for courses 
nos. 1 and 2 (Medieval and Modern History of Europe). It was not 
given in the year 1917-1918. 
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Nos. 23 and 24. "Latin- American" History. An outline study of 
Spanish and Portuguese expansion in America, exclusive of the United 
States, with special reference to the colonial period, and the rise and 
progress of the "Latin- American" Republics, their social development, 
economic resources, and present condition. A three-hour course 
throughout the year. Elective for Juniors, Seniors, and Graduates. 
Not offered in 1917-1918. 

Colorado 

Dr. Thomas Maitland Marshall, of the University of Colorado, gives 
the following courses that have a bearing on the history of Hispanic 
America : Colonization of North America, including a survey of Spanish 
Colonial Institutions and settlement, 1492-1776; Diplomatic History 
of the United States, in which emphasis is placed upon Hispanic American 
relations. The subject of Dr. Marshall's seminar course on United 
States history for 1918-1919 will be the Mexican War. At the summer 
school session of the University of Colorado for 1918, the following 
courses were given; 12. 'Latin American" History and Contemporary 
"Latin American" Problems. This was given by Professor James M. 
Callahan of the University of Virginia. In the summer school an- 
nouncements it is described as follows: "A condensed, comprehensive 
survey of "Latin-American" development and present problems. The 
chief topics treated are: European background; discovery, conquest 
and settlement; geographic conditions; the Spanish colonial system and 
institutions; the struggle for independence; early international rela- 
tions; political history of the leading states; revolutions, civil wars and 
dictatorships; industrial progress; intellectual evolution; political and 
social institutions; later political and diplomatic relations with Europe 
and the United States; external perils and influences; trade relations; con- 
temporary achievements and problems of Latin-American civilization 
— especially the problems of unity, races, immigration, political organi- 
zation, social life, educational reform and economic and industrial 
development; contrasts in the development of nationality; relation of 
the United States and the canal to the future of Latin peoples; Pan- 
American possibilities. Textbook: Koebel's South America". 

Columbia 

In Columbia University, Professor William R. Shepherd offers the 
following courses (History 269 and 270) which are included in the De- 
partment of Political Science : 
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Spanish and Portuguese America I. Affords a brief survey of His- 
panic institutions and culture from the fifteenth century to the nine- 
teenth, so as to indicate the type of civilization carried by Spain and 
Portugal to America; followed by a sketch of the course of discovery, 
exploration and settlement, and of incidental foreign relations; atten- 
tion then centred on the form of government, social organization, eco- 
nomic conditions, the work of the Church and the intellectual status up 
to the close of the eighteenth century. 

Spanish and Portuguese America II. Describes transition from 
colonial rule to independence, and traces the development of the His- 
panic republics from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the 
present time; describes their relations with Europe and the United 
States, emphasizing in particular the Caribbean situation; discusses the 
social and intellectual factors involved in determining the attitude of 
Americans and Hispanic Americans toward one another. 

Dr. Shepherd also offers the following courses (history e 177 and e 
178) in the School of Business: 

" Latin America" : Peoples; Governments; Resources; Industry; Trans- 
portation; Commerce. Aims to supply the knowledge and cultivate the 
attitude of mind which may enable Americans to understand Hispanic 
Americans, appreciate their circumstances, work with them along the 
lines of material and intellectual progress, and contribute in general to 
the promotion of inter-American friendship and commerce. This is a 
course purely on contemporary conditions and is given in the School of 
Business. These courses, running throughout the year (the first three 
sub-heads forming the matter of course "e 177" — spring session — and 
the last three that of course "e 178"), are open to undergraduates on the 
approval of the appropriate committee on instruction obtained in ad- 
vance. They may be offered by graduate students toward the higher 
degrees, and may be counted toward the degree of B.S. in Business. 

In the course and accompanying seminars on The Expansion of Eu- 
rope, due heed also is given to the Spanish and Portuguese factors in 
comparison with other European states, when it "explains how certain 
characteristics of modern civilization have been derived from the con- 
tact of Europeans with the peoples of America, Asia, Africa and Oceania 
since the fifteenth century; and discusses (1) the spread of European 
influence, from the standpoints of policy, government, society, industry, 
commerce and culture; (2) the consequent reaction, social, industrial, 
commercial, financial, moral, intellectual and political, upon the coun- 
tries of western Europe". 
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Dr. Toribio Esquivel Obregon gives a course on "Latin-American" 
Commercial Law, affording a general idea of the history of "Latin- 
American" countries as a means of understanding their legislation, and 
particularly, their commercial law — first, the legal condition of mer- 
chants; the constitution of commercial companies and their different 
characters; the rights and obligations of stockholders, and of those who 
organize and administer corporations; the rights of agents and attor- 
neys — second, the requisites and fulfilment of contracts; negotiable in- 
struments; foreign exchange — third, administration of justice and judi- 
cial procedure; bankruptcy or insolvency — fourth, the institutions and 
laws of commerce in relation to banks, coinage, postal service, and 
customs duties; regulations as to imports and exports; laws applying 
to patents and copyrights; laws relating to public lands and to mines; 
the consular service. 

During the half-year February-June, 1918, also, Jose F. Godoy 
offered "Latin- American" Diplomacy — a general outline of the origin, 
history and present status of, and in, the Hispanic American republics; 
and The Consular Service in "Latin America" — a general outline of the 
duties and powers of consular officials in the Hispanic- American repub- 
lics and information regarding those countries useful to such officials. 

All the courses whether given in the School of Business or in connec- 
tion with Extension Teaching, or in those courses given in the University 
proper are on the two hours per week basis. 

Illinois {1917-1918) 

Dr. William Spence Robertson offered the following courses in 1917- 
1918. 

26. History of the "Latin-American" Colonies. Political, economic, 
social, and intellectual life of Spain during the period of discovery: 
exploration, settlement, and civilization of Spanish-America and the 
Philippines. A course for advanced undergraduates and graduates 
given three times each week during the first semester. Admission to 
this class is incumbent upon the student's having had the course on 
Continental European History from the fourth century to the present 
time, or that on the history of the United States. 

27. History of "Latin-America" from the War of Independence to the 
Present Time. The leading "Latin-American" States; political parties; 
existing governments; relations with Europe and the United States. 
The old regime in Texas, Mexico, and California. A course for advanced 
undergraduates and graduates, given three times each week during the 
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second semester, admission to which is incumbent upon the student's 
having had the course on the History of the United States. 

111. Spanish -American Relations. The relations of the "Latin 
American" states with Europe and the United States. The Monroe 
Doctrine, the development of international trade, etc. A course for 
graduates given once each week throughout the year. 

In connection with the "Seminar in American History (101)" — 
which includes "Bibliography; solution of typical problems chosen this 
year with special reference to the international relations of the United 
States ; reports on investigations", direction in research is offered among 
other subjects in "Latin-American History", by Assistant Professor 
William Spence Robertson. 

Indiana 

Dr. James G. McDonald gives a course in Hispanic American history 
that extends throughout the whole year, with class meeting twice each 
week. The first part of the course includes a study of the Spanish 
institutional background, the period of exploration and discovery, the 
colonial institutions, the causes of the wars of independence, and the 
history of various countries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The period of exploration and discovery is covered hastily, as it is but 
an aspect of the colonial period. Stress is laid on the study of the insti- 
tutions of the colonial period with a view to correcting prevalent mis- 
conceptions of the Spanish colonial system. The causes of the wars of 
independence are studied more carefully than military events. The last 
two or three months of the year are given to the study of fundamental 
present-day problems of Hispanic America. During the year 1917- 
1918, about forty students, including both men and women, were en- 
rolled in the class. Some of the men who have taken the course in 
former years have gone into foreign trade, while others have become 
teachers of the history of Hispanic America and Hispanic American 
relations. Dr. McDonald spent the years 1915 and 1916 in Spain 
investigating the Spanish Corregidor, working especially in the collec- 
tions in Madrid and Seville. 

North Carolina 

Dr. W. W. Pierson, Jr., gave the following course during 1917-1918: 

"Latin-American" History. Acareful studyof the history, geography, 
political and social institutions, and the economic development and pos- 
sibilities of "Latin-American" countries. In the fall term a study is 
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made of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems and of the move- 
ment and wars for independence; in the spring term attention is directed 
to the development of republics, the struggle for political stability, the 
exploitation of resources, and the course of international relations. This 
course was elective for Juniors and Seniors and was also open to Sopho- 
mores. Three hours a week for the entire university year. 

Northwestern 

Professor Walter Lichtenstein gave the following course during the 
year 1917-1918: 

B9. South American History: Political, social, and industrial life. 
This course was open to students who had completed one year's work in 
the department, and was given three hours per week throughout the year. 

Professor Lichtenstein also gave a two-hour seminar throughout the 
year (course E3) in South American History in which was studied 
"diplomatic history" leading up to the war of the Pacific and the relations 
of Peru, Bolivia, and Chile during the period 1840-1860. The course 
was based on a study of the Lanza Collection of manuscripts, and was 
open to graduate students, and by permission, to students who had com- 
pleted three year-courses in the department. These two courses will 
not be given during the coming university year. 

Course CI. History of the West, given by Professor James A. James 
two hours per week throughout the year, included considerable of 
Hispanic American interest. Professor W. V. Pooley's course Diplo- 
matic History of the United States, (C3) which was given two hours per 
week throughout the year included a study of the Monroe Doctrine and 
relations with the South American republics. 

Pennsylvania 

The United States and "Latin America" (course no. 2 in Political Science) . 
The development of the policy of the United States with reference to 
Central and South America. The Monroe Doctrine. Its application 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The present inter- 
national situation in Central and South America. Policy of the United 
States with reference to these problems. Offered (1917-1918) by 
Professor Rowe. Two hours per week. Designed especially for 
graduates. 

Economic Geography of " Latin America" (course no. 31 in Economics). 
A regional study of South and Central America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies. Physical features, climate, and resources influencing industrial, 
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commercial, social, and political developments. Commercial relations 
with the United States, present and prospective. Lectures, assign- 
ments, and reports. Assistant Professor Roorbach. Two hours per 
week. The course is primarily for undergraduates. 

Smith College 

The course in Hispanic American History is the first to be given in 
this field by the department, and is the only one offered at present. It is 
planned, therefore, to be of a general rather than of a detailed character, 
and will aim to give the student an idea of the sources of the character- 
istic elements of Hispanic American life, of the origin and complexity of 
the problems it faces, and an appreciation of its more marked achieve- 
ments. As Hispanic American civilization is Spanish or Portuguese in 
its origin and as the story of these countries is not as a rule familiar to 
the students, it is proposed to preface the course with a brief survey of 
the history of the Iberian peninsula, followed by a more detailed ex- 
amination of the condition of Spain and Portugal in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. This it is hoped will enable the student to appreciate the 
more important elements of the civilization that was about to expand 
and to dominate an alien and less advanced race. While the thread of 
Spanish history will not be lost throughout the course, the center of 
interest will lie naturally, after this introduction, in the New World, and 
in the ways by which Spain and Portugal built up their overseas empire. 
Comparison will be constantly made with the colonial methods of France 
and England, and the attempts of European nations to wrest trade and 
territory from earlier possessors will be discussed. It is intended to keep 
the student aware that the colonization of the New World was a phase of 
European history and not an isolated phenomenon. This study will 
occupy the first half year. The second semester will be given to the 
story of the Wars of Independence, followed by a general study of the 
development of Hispanic America to the present time. The political 
and economic relations of the republics not only with the United States 
but also with Europe will be treated at some length. Briefer attention 
will be given to the social literary and artistic life. The history of 
Brazil, Chile, the Argentine, and Mexico, as illustrating the life of the 
larger and more advanced of these countries will be taken up in con- 
siderable detail. The course is given two hours a week throughout 
the year. 
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Texas {1918-1919) 

26. A. Foreign Trade. Organization of foreign trade; technique of 
transportation, insurance, and the custom house, financing of foreign 
shipments; a detailed study of selected foreign markets, their needs, 
possibilities, methods of development, usages. Prerequisite: Business 
Administration 11, or Economics 1. Special stress is laid on Hispanic 
American trade. For undergraduates and graduates. Three hours per 
week throughout the year. Dr. Charles H. Cunningham. 

The following courses are given by the Department of History : 

Spanish. and French colonization in the United States. The progress 
of Spanish and French settlement within the present limits of the 
United States from the early discoveries to the acquisition of their pos- 
sessions by the United States. Spanish and French types of civilization 
are described and comparisons made with Anglo-American institutions. 
A fairly detailed study made of the early Mission period of Texas history. 
For undergraduates. Two hours per week throughout the year. Pro- 
fessor W. E. Dunn. Omitted in 1918-1919. 

History of the Pacific Area. The history of the activities of European 
peoples and of the United States in the Pacific and the adjacent regions, 
and of the social, political, and economic development and importance 
in the nineteenth century of the Far Eastern nations bordering on the 
Pacific; emphasis on present-day conditions and problems, including 
such subjects as the Eastern question, trade possibilities on the Pacific, 
Far Eastern international rivalries and alliances, South America and the 
Pacific, the Panama Canal and the Pacific, the Pacific and the Great 
War. For undergraduates and graduates. Three times per week 
throughout the year. Dr. Cunningham. 

A History of "Latin America." A comprehensive survey of the his- 
torical development of the republics of "Latin America" to the present 
day. Especial attention to the transfer of Spanish and Portuguese 
civilization to America; colonial conditions; the struggle for independ- 
ence ; and the evolution of the republics of today . Emphasis on present- 
day conditions, including international relations, political problems, 
systems of government, race questions, and economic and industrial con- 
ditions. For graduates and undergraduates. Three hours per week 
throughout the year. This is Professor William R. Manning's 
course and in his absence in the last academic year was given by Dr. 
Cunningham. 

"Latin America" and the United States. While not neglecting the 
influence of European countries on the inception and development of 
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the "Latin-American" nations, and while reviewing the relations of the 
latter with each other, this is essentially a study of the relations between 
the "Latin-American" countries and the United States, dealing espe- 
cially with the independence, struggle, recognition, the Monroe Doctrine, 
United States hegemony, expansion, and manifest destiny, "Latin- 
American" suspicion and hostility, the Pan-American movement and 
recent cordiality and community of interests. For undergraduates and 
graduates. Three hours a week throughout the year. A new course 
to be given by Professor Manning. 

The Spanish Southwest. The colonial activities of Spain in the south- 
western portion of the present United States; the extension of Spanish 
dominion over the region, the development of Spanish institutions which 
have influenced later civilization in the Southwest. Exceptional facili- 
ties for research are afforded by the valuable collection of source ma- 
terials in the possession of the University. A fair reading knowledge of 
Spanish is necessary. Three hours per week throughout the year. For 
undergraduates and graduates. Professor Dunn. Omitted in 1918- 
1919. 

Professor Mary W. Williams of Goucher College who spent a por- 
tion of her summer in Washington on some special work, has been 
giving a general course on the history of Hispanic America. Goucher 
college was one of the first of the women's colleges in America, if not the 
first, to introduce courses in the history of Hispanic America. 

During the second semester of the past year at the University of 
California, Professor Bolton had a total registration of 177 pupils and 
Dr. Chapman, 144, for the courses offered in that university on the his- 
tory of Hispanic America. It is very probable that this enrollment will 
be even greater next year, for Dr. Priestley, who was away for the last 
semester will offer a course on Spanish Colonial Institutions and one on 
the History of Mexico, in addition to the courses to be offered by Drs. 
Bolton and Chapman. The University of California, because of its 
geographical position as well as because of the history of California has 
a natural interest in the study of the history of Hispanic America, and 
with its magnificent Bancroft Collection, has many prime sources for 
the nearer Hispanic countries and the great southwest of our own coun- 
try when under Spain or Mexico. Professor Bolton gave a course on 
Southwestern history in the recent summer school of the University of 
California. Dr. Chapman gave courses in Nineteenth Century His- 
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panic America and contemporary South America at the University of 
Washington summer school ; and Dr. Priestley conducted courses on the 
history of Mexico at the summer school of the University of Southern 
California. 

W. W. Pierson, Jr., of the University of North Carolina gave a course 
on Hispanic American history at the recent summer session of Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. Charles H. Cunningham of Texas gave courses in the University 
of Alabama during the recent summer school. 

Rev. John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame, has 
had two classes in the history of South America at the summer school of 
the University this season. Father O'Hara has done considerable work 
on the bibliography of Hispanic America, and an outline of some of his 
work was published in a recent number of the Catholic Historical Review. 

Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of California, who has been 
editing the Bandelier Collection of materials for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, has been appointed professor of history and head of the Historical 
Department of the University of New Mexico. 

At the last annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
held at Austin, April 22, 1918, Dr. Charles E. Chapman, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Dr. Charles H. Cunningham, of the University 
of Texas, Mr. A. K. Christian, now at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Miss Eleanor C. Buckley, of Austin, Texas, and Mr. Philip C. Tucker, 
3d, of Vergennes, Vt., were elected fellows. 



